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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 



Baltimore, May, 1898. 

THE NEW REQUIREMENTS IN EN- 
TRANCE ENGLISH,— THEIR 
LITERARY VALUE. 

We are living more truly than ever before in 
a specifically educational era, and in an era of 
educational English. Teachers of English 
and the general English-speaking public are 
agitating with ever increasing interest those 
important questions that lie at the basis of the 
department, and on the right understanding 
and application of which the efficiency of the 
department rests. 

The era is characteristically a transitional 
one between the old and the new, the new 
movement of the closing years of the century 
being really entitled to the name of a Revival 
of English Learning. 

Nothing has contributed more directly to 
this general awakening than the wise and safe 
adjustment of our English Entrance Require- 
ments, nor has any concrete result more 
clearly expressed the purpose and promise of 
such an awakening. 

Various beneficent effects have followed 
from this new adjustment, such as the intro- 
duction of the principle of uniformity, in pre- 
paratory work ; the closer coordination of 
secondary schools and higher institutions, and 
the consequent beginning of collegiate work 
on a well-developed plan and with a rational 
probability of realizing it. These and kin- 
dred advantages it has been our privilege to 
discuss in the columns of the Modern Lan- 
guage Notes and the Educational Review. 

Our present purpose is a distinctively literary 
one, especially as it bears upon the subject of 
English studies, as we seek to state and ex- 
plain those specifically literary benefits that 
may rightfully be supposed to follow from the 
newly adopted conditions of English Entrance, 
some of which, indeed, are already manifesting 
themselves in their initial forms in our colleges 
and preparatory schools. 

i. The first and an invaluable benefit thus ac- 
cruing to the entering English student is the 
knowledge that is given him of standard Eng- 



lish books and authors, as distinct from a 
mere knowledge of rhetorical theory and pre- 
cept, or even of the collected statement of 
rhetorical principles. Not that such theory 
and formal rhetorical training are not impor- 
tant in their place and way, but that they are 
not the most important matters to which the 
attention of the students in our secondary 
schools should be called. Much less are they, 
as has sometimes been urged, the exclusive 
form of preparatory English work. If we run 
over the list of books for reading and study as 
now proposed for any single year, we can see 
at a glance into what a world and what a new 
world of literary English the preparing stu- 
dent is introduced. 

It is really a revelation and a pleasing sur- 
prise to any young, inquiring mind, and, in 
multitudes of instances, as we must believe, 
offers the beginner in his English work just 
what he is craving with an intensity of desire 
of which he himself is not fully conscious. 
Shakespeare and Scott, and Burke and George 
Eliot, Macaulay and Johnson, and Hawthorne 
and Irving, become, at once, living and at- 
tractive personalities, and he rightly wonders 
why such an order of instruction was not 
given him earlier in his educational career, and 
earlier introduced into the general preparatory 
schedule of the schools, nor can he fail to 
charge the gross ignorance of English authors 
hitherto prevailing in our schools to the ac- 
count of those who have had in hand the 
formation of these initial courses. Knowledge, 
specifically literary knowledge and much of it, 
as found in the lives and writings of our Eng- 
lish classics, is what is now needed and in our 
present adjustment generously given. 

It occurs to us to say, that such a furnishing 
of literary knowledge secures to the student 
just the material that is needed for the essen- 
tial work of Essay Praxis ; the problem hitherto 
having been, how to conduct this important 
form of educational English, and yet supply the 
facts and data which the young composer 
must have at hand. Making bricks without 
straw has been the bane of our English rhetori- 
cal work, and has deservedly brought the en- 
tire subject of formal rhetoric into popular 
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opprobrium. Writing for writing's sake has 
been required, teachers and pupils alike suf- 
fering from the effects of an educational 
system with no educational interest or ef- 
ficiency in it. 

What could have been more illogical and 
futile than the long existing methods in Eng- 
lish Composition, when extended lists of ab- 
stract topics were given beginners in English, 
and they were commanded under penalty of 
the pedagogic law to discuss them with in- 
terest and profit to themselves and their read- 
ers ; and is it any wonder that the victims of 
such an erroneous method should have re- 
belled against it, until the philosophic and 
Baconian idea of the essayist as a " full man," 
and therefore prepared to write, gave way at 
length to the pedagogic idea of the essayist, 
as a man having nothing whatever to say but 
required to say it and say it with effect. All 
this is happily changed, and largely by the new 
conditions now obtaining. Instead of offering 
to the English beginner such high-sounding 
titles as "The Grandeur of Nations," "The 
Genesis of Civil Liberty " and " The Nature of 
Virtue," he is told to give a sketch of The 
Life of Johnson or of Goldsmith, or of The 
Vicar of Wakefield ; to narrate a simple story 
or describe an attractive scene, or give his 
reasons for liking or disliking some recent 
book that he has read, In a word, by this new 
and saner method, literature has been made a 
practical thing in the eyes of the novitiate in 
English ; the art of expression has been 
changed from an intolerable drudgery into a 
personal pleasure ; common sense has taken 
the place of irrational theory, and the whole 
department of English work lifted from a 
pedantic to a philosophic level. 

2. A second decisive benefit of the new or- 
der of entrance, is found in the fact, that it 
cultivates, in the student, thus early, Literary 
Tastes and Tendencies — a result absolutely 
impossible by the older method, and one, in- 
deed, which was scarcely contemplated by the 
most ardent of our earlier American teachers. 

It requires no argument to show that the 
members of our secondary schools looking 
forward either to collegiate or commercial 
life are just at the age when all the processes 
of mind and art are formative, so plastic and 



pliant, indeed, as to yield readily to any ap- 
plied influence, and it is now, if at all, that 
specifically literary training is to take effect 
and express itself in the manifold forms of 
good taste and aesthetic habit. This it does 
very largely by the presentation to' the student 
of concrete models of literary method, whereby 
he sees the laws and principles of artistic pro- 
duction in the field of letters in actual applica- 
tion and is enabled, under judicious guidance, 
to study alike the process and the result. It 
is clear that literary interest and ambition are 
thus awakened, and possibly for the first time. 
Is it too much to say that in many of our 
younger students, if not.indeed.in the most of 
them, there is a latent literary element, as 
there is perchance a latent philosophic or 
scientific or linguistic element, what Matthew 
Arnold would call, an aesthetic instinct, seek- 
ing light and scope, and the free exercise of its 
functions, simply awaiting an evoking agency ? 
And is not such an agency found in the inspir- 
ing authors of English Letters, as nowhere 
else ; so that the student is roused to his best 
ability and gladly avails himself of every of- 
fered aid. As we review the history of Eng- 
glish studies from the middle of the present 
century to the close of its third quarter, it is 
significant and humiliating to note the manner 
in which the vicious methods in vogue have 
stultified this inherent literary sense in our 
younger students, even though the period in 
question was signally fruitful both in British 
and American Letters. 

Among the many forms in which such an 
evidence of taste would naturally express it- 
self, in the English work and habit of the stu- 
dent, there are two of special value. 

a. One of these is seen in the formation of a 
full and concise English vocabulary, one of the 
urgent needs of the student both in his present 
and prospective work We are referring here 
to English diction, in the widest sense of the 
phrase, the right selection and the right use of 
English words, obtained indeed by the study 
of language, native and foreign, by converse 
with cultured men and by the influences of 
good society at large, but nowhere so well ob- 
tained as by reading and study of standard 
English authors, through whose guiding and 
benignant influence the best kind of a vocabu- 
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lary is almost unconsciously secured, and with 
it all, and better than it all, something of the 
literary spirit and purpose of the authors 
themselves behind the word and behind the 
book; the literary temper or tone of the diction 
of Milton, Goldsmith, De Quincey, Lamb, and 
Lowell, being even more valuable than any 
specific phraseology that they have used. 

b. Hence, the other form in which such de- 
veloping taste manifests inself, in all that is 
meant by what we call Style, and English 
Style ; more by far than mere vocabulary, 
though including it ; more than mere structure, 
grammatical and logical, though including it; 
more than mere figures of speech, however 
apt ; and more than mere poetry and prose as 
such ; more, indeed, than any specific process 
or principle or external statute, but the sum 
total and final effect of them all, the myster- 
ious something in the man and in the ex- 
pression of his thought that makes his thought 
vital and vitalizing, and commends it to the 
best judgment and highest aesthetic ideals of 
the reader. We call it Style, a commonplace 
word for an uncommon thing, approximately 
reached by the labors of a life-time, as seen in 
Newman and Pater and Irving and Lowell and 
yet, in its incipient expression, within the ambi- 
tion of the school-boy, whose eye is at all 
open to the literary possibilities before him. 

Such a literary product, be it what it may, is 
one of the best results of literary reading, se- 
cured as much by indirection as by any estab- 
lished procedure, and made the possession of 
the English student just to the extent in which 
he acquaints himself with the best books, 
catches their innermost meaning and motive, 
and opens all the avenues of his being to those 
silent, and yet potent, influences that pass so 
rapidly from the personality of the author to 
that of the reader. When our students in 
their early 'teens are taught to feel with 
Wordsworth, " that books are a substantial 
world," and are also taught how to search for 
themselves into their reality, they will have 
secured not only invaluable literary knowl- 
edge, a large and choice English vocabulary 
for literary purposes, but that safe and thorough 
discipline of taste which best expresses itself 
in what we call, a clear, chaste and cogent 
English style. 



3. We note a further good effect of the new 
regime, in the necessary widening of the Col- 
lege Curriculum in English, on its literary 
side. Such an enlargement of subject-matter 
and scope is no longer optional with our 
American Colleges, if so be they hope to keep 
at all apace with the increasing demands of 
Modern English scholarship. 

Entering students are now coming to our 
doors approximately well furnished in some of 
the choicest English classics. During the 
three or four years of their antecedent course, 
they have not only read these authors in a 
general way, but carefully studied many of 
them under the guidance of able masters. 
The names of Chaucer, Spenser .Milton, Addi- 
son, Tennyson, and Longfellow are familiar 
names, The Canterbury Tales, The Faerie 
Queene, Comus, The Spectator, The Princess, 
and Evangeline have been intelligently ex- 
amined, while they have, in the course of such 
initial literary studies, gone just far enough to 
wish to go farther, and have cultivated a 
literary appetite that craves an immediate 
literary supply. In this spirit and with this 
preparation they come and must be met, and 
it is clear that the old conditions are too 
meagre and narrow, and that a much wider 
provision must be made. 

Indeed, it is not too much to say, that by 
the marked advances in English work, in our 
secondary schools, during the last decade, the 
English curriculum of the Freshman Year has 
been substantially anticipated, so that the 
formal remanding of the first year's schedule 
to the pre-collegiate course is forced upon the 
attention of our college authorities and must 
be conceded. 

Though not altogether creditable to our 
higher institutions that these radical and 
necessary changes should have been suggested 
mainly by the secondary schools, and in fact 
demanded by them, the changes themselves 
are none the less desirable and must serve in 
the end to advance the entire department of 
English along the highest lines of its possible 
progress. Hence, more required Collegiate 
English must at once be secured ; a safe and 
steady expansion of elective English must 
also be secured, whereby the basis may be 
laid for judicious specialization in the two 
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upper years of the college course and, more 
particularly, in the Senior Year. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that this educational 
expansion within the province of Higher Eng- 
lish is mainly literary, induced by the specifi- 
cally literary widening of the preparatory 
course, and developed in the colleges them- 
selves with primary reference to literary ends. 
We are saying nothing now derogatory to 
the linguistic side of English studies, especially 
out of place as such reflections would be in an 
Association of Modern Language Teachers. 1 
We are simply speaking of English Literature 
as such, and emphasizing the fact, that this 
marked expansion of the area of collegiate 
English is chiefly literary, and because the 
antecedent expansion in the schools is such, 
English Composition is now taught, as it 
should be taught, from the literary side, and 
English Language itself, in so far as involving 
structure, idiom, diction and good usage, is 
taught, as it should be, from the literary side, 
strictly linguistic English, on the scientific 
side, having a distinctive province of its own. 
This close relation of language to literature 
and the increasing importance of accentuating 
the literary offices of language, and the multi- 
form ways in which language fulfills them, 
have been ably set forth of late by the dis- 
tinguished French critic Brunetiere, recently 
among us. 

Such, as we interpret them, are the chief 
literary advantages of the New Requirements 
in Entrance English, as seen in the specific 
knowledge of English authors thus imparted, 
whereby, with other results, the needed ma- 
terial is furnished for intelligent rhetorical 
praxis ; in the cultivation of literary taste, es- 
pecially as expressed in English diction and 
English style, and in the enforced expansion of 
the English Collegiate Curriculum along lit- 
erary lines. Each of these benefits in itself 
indicates a decided advance in efficiency and 
interest as they together contribute to a quality 
and measure of progress altogether impossible 
on the restricted and erroneous methods 
hitherto prevailing, not to speak of the whole- 
some reactionary effect of this wider move- 
ment in the secondary schools themselves, 

1 This paper was read at the Annual Meeting of the Mod. 
Lang. Association of America, Dec. 27, 1897. 



whereby they will again, in their turn, incite 
the colleges to still higher ambitions, and 
still again, be inspired by the colleges, in their 
turn, to ever better conditions, and ideals. 

If we now inquire, in closing, as to any ad- 
ditional literary advantages that may accrue, 
outside the college proper, from such an im- 
proved order of English Entrance and conse- 
quent English undergraduate work, there are 
some of notable value. 

a. First of all, here are found the occasion 
and justification of that enlarging graduate 
English work that is beginning now to attract 
the attention of aspiring scholars and is at 
present so full of rational promise. 

b. Still further, American Literary Criticism 
must feel at once the healthful influence of 
such a method, whereby, far back in the ear- 
liest stages of his course and on through the 
years of collegiate life, the student is made 
conversant with the highest models of literary 
criticism, sees for himself the salient principles 
of such criticism in manifest expression, and is 
led to understand the difference between that 
order of criticism which is purely formal and 
professional, and that which connects itself 
with all the vital processes of literary art and 
issues therefrom. M. Brunetiere, in the recent 
lectures referred to, dwells with emphasis 
upon these mutual relations of criticism and 
literature, whereby the one is saved from 
being a mere pedagogic exercise of the theo- 
rist, and the other from being a merely super- 
ficial expression of thought at random. More- 
over, there will be raised up a generation of 
intelligent readers of the best literature whose 
wholesome influence on American homes and 
on public taste and public journalism, can 
scarcely be exaggerated. 

c. The already expanding list of American 
authors will also receive numerous and worthy 
additions from these rising young men of 
letters, while our institutions of every grade 
from the Public School to the University will 
thus be furnished with teachers of English 
fitted for their work, and competent to advance 
the interests of general English Letters. 

These, to our mind, are some of the rational 
prophecies in which we may indulge. The 
English Schoolmaster is abroad, as never 
before, and is to make himself, we are assured, 
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an ever more efficient factor in all that per- 
tains to the nation's mental and literary 
strength. 

The institutions that we represent and in 
which we work, are, in name and mission, 
literary institutions, and is it too much to say, 
primarily, English literary institutions? and 
the hopefulness of the outlook lies in the fact 
that English educators the country over, see, 
as never before, the errors that have hindered 
them and the open way to better things ; un- 
derstand each other, as never before, in their 
respective relations to secondary and subse- 
quent training;, insist, as never before, that 
our students in training shall appreciate the 
English literary legacy that is theirs, and be- 
come, in their place and time, inspiring forces 
in American education and American life. 

T. W. Hunt. 
Princeton University. 



GERMANIC GRAMMAR. 

The Verbum Perfectivum as a Substitute for 

the Future Tense.* 
Streitberg in his article Perfective undim- 
perfective Actionsart, in PBB. xv, attempts to 
prove that Ulfilas made use of the existing 
difference between imperfective and perfective 
Actionsart* as a substitute for the missing 
future form. He says : 

"Wir haben gesehen, dass die perfective 
Actionsart audi in den slavischen Sprachen 
zmn Ersatz des fehlenden Futurums verwandt 
wird ; wir haben auch gesehen, worin dieser 
Gebrauch begriindet ist. Gebrauche ich nam- 
lich die Prasensform eines momentan perfec- 
tiven Verbums, z. B. ich komme, so besteht 
eine zwiefache Moglichkeit: eiumal, Beginn 
und Vollendung der Handlung fallt in dem- 
selben Moment zusammen, in dem Augenblick 
der Aeusserung, oder zweitens, der Moment 
der Vollendung gehort erst der Zukunft an; 
ich komme heisst alsdann ich mache die Be- 
wegung des Gehens und setze dieselbe fort 
bis zum Zeitpunkt der Vollendung, dem Ein- 
treffen. Dieser Zeitpunkt der Vollendung, der 
dem perfectiven Verb eigen ist, liegt also 
nicht mehr in der Gegenwart, sondern tritt 
erst in der Zukunft ein. Dies ist namentlich 

1 The substance of this contribution is taken from the 
writer's dissertation : Uber die Wiedergabe des laleinischen 
Futurums bei den alihochdeutschen Ubersetzern des S.-JO. 
yahrhunderts . GSttingen, 1897. 

2 The writer prefers to leave this term untranslated. 



bei durativ-perfectiven Verben der Fall : z. B. 
ich besteige den Berg, d. h. ' ich fiihre die Be- 
wegung des Steigens in der Richtung nach 
dem Gipfel hin bis zu dem Augenblick fort, in 
clem dieser erreicht ist.' Das Anlangen am 
Zjel ist auch hier nur ein Moment und zwar 
ein der Zukunft angehoriger, aber er steht in 
ausdrucklichem Gegensatz zur vorausgehen- 
den Dauer der Handlung. 

Da also jede perfective Prasensform im ge- 
wohnlichen Verlauf der Dinge einen Hinweis 
auf die Zukunft enthalt, so eignet sie sich 
nicht ubel zum Ersatz der fehlenden Futur- 
form."3 

After these preliminary remarks, the writer 
proceeds to show that Ulfilas both felt and 
made use of this future element in the present 
tense of perfective verbs for the purpose of 
expressing the future tense. He brings to- 
gether a number of cases where Gothic per- 
fective compound verbs translate Greek simple 
verbs in the future tense. For example Matt. 
8, 7 ikquimands gahailja=Se.pait£v6(a; Mc. 1, 
17 J ah gatauja igqis wairpan nutans manne= 
itimjdeoA 

Can this use of perfectives as a substitute 
for the future tense be proved for Old High 
German ? 

Let us compare some of Streitberg's exam- 
ples with the corresponding passages in Tatian. 
1. Perfective Compounds. 

Matt. 10, 29 ains ize ni gadriusip [xedeZrai] 
ana airpa. Tat. 44, 20 translates this by 
means of the simplex: ein f on then ni fellit 
[cadet] ubar erda. Gifiel occurs 102,1 which 
shows that the compound was in the transla- 
tor's vocabulary. 

Streitberg's favorite example for illustrating 
the difference between perfective and imper- 
fective Actionsart is saihwan. On page 82 he 
says: 

"saihwan heisst 'die Fahigkeit des Sehens 
besitzen, sie ausiiben, im Selien begriffen 
sein,' ist also ein rein duratives Verbum. Im 
Gegensatz hierzu bedeutet gasaihwan ' die 
Handlung des Sehens ausiiben in Bezug auf 
den Moment der Vollendung, d. h. erblicken 
betnerken.' " ' 

The same distinction is also made between 
hausjan=' die Fahigkeit des Horens in An- 
wendung bringen ' and gahausjan— 1 verneh- 
men.' 

3 See PBB. xv, no. 

4 Examples might be multiplied if space allowed . 
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